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When | saw, that anger and violence prevailed every day more and more, and that things 
“* were hastening towards an incurable alienation of our colonies, L felt this ‘as one of those few 


TM moments in which decorum yields to a bigber duty. Public calamity is a mighty level.er ; 






emons, March 22, 1775. 





** and there are occasions when any,veyen the slightest, chance of doing good, must be laid bold 
oat on, even hy the most inconsiderable person.”———-Buxx «'6 Speech in the House of Com- 
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O THE PEOPLE OF THIS KINGDOM, AND 
ESPECIALLY TO THE MEMBERS OF BOTH 
' HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 








> Are submitted the following observa- 

Stions on the distresses and disputes which 
Shave arisen, and on the consequences which 
Mgt isto be feared may ultimately arise, from 
: Jaws and regulations which have, of late 
years, been adopted with respect to our West 
udia Colonies and Colonists in general, and 
Syparticularly those of 


THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 


» To nations as well as to individuals it fre- 
meutly happens, when threatened with 
‘reat and immediate dangers, to overlook, 
) epnd of course to neglect to provide against, 
7) pethers not so near at hand and of s!ower ap- 
proach, but, perhaps, not of less magnitude, 
and much more certain as to their arrival. 
» Of the truth of this remark the present state 
- of this kingdom and the conduct of its go- 
— vernmect furnish unquestionable proof. 
_“ Sufficient anto the day is the evil thereof,” 
|. appears always to have been the maxim of 
Mr. Addington as well as of the. minister 
whom he succeeded, and who has now again 
succeeded him. But, as the acting upon 
this maxim is utterly incompatible with any 
attempt at prevention, we have troubles and 

dangers of great magnitude constantly falling 

in vpon us, like unexpected demands upon 

an tmprovident and embarrassed man in 

trade. Hence it is that the far greater part 
- of our public measures consists of remedies, 

or altempts to remedy: they are generally 

brought forward upon the spur of the occa- 

sion : many of them obtain the sanction. of 
. arenatt apee no other ground than that 
of necessity ; aod we often hear the persons 
nurse arc, brongat torwand fall 


he Hawn, hes Yo te talk shot the 
* cause From ba A ful 


How ofjen this has been, and is likely to be, 
the case need not be pointed out to those 
who have paid the least attention to the acts 
that have been passed, relative to almost 
every branch of our publfe affairs, within 






















‘ists: 





) 
| the last twenty years. One measure of ne- 


cessity hastily conceived and proposed, and 
not less hastily adopted, creates another and 
another and another measure of necessity of 
false and of temporary, of accidental, and, 
sometimes, of fatal effect. Thus we live 
along by shifts and expedients; always in a 
state of uncertainty if not of danger; gra- 
dually wearing away. the re-ources of the 
country, the confidence of the people and of 
foreign nations, and the very foundations of 
the monarchy. 

These reflections apply with peculiar jus- 
tice to the conduct of government with re- 
gard to our West India Colonies aad Colo- 
nists in general, and particularly these of 
Jamaica, where the planters, in consequence 
of a series of harsh, or at least, unadvised, 
measures, especially measures of taxation, 
have, at Jast, been reduced to a situation, 
which, if it has not impaired those senti- 
ments of attachment to the mother country, 
hitherto so conspicuous in all their actions, 
does certainly threaten to produce that effect. 
With a sincere and most anxious desire to 
contribute towards the preventing of the 
evils which would but too surely resylt 
from such a cause, [ have, after long waiijng 
in hopes of seeing the subject in abler hands, 
ventured to take up the pen, first dismissin 
from my mind, as the reader certajuly wi 
from his, every consideration of a private or 
party complexion. 

In order to come at a full and fair view of 
the merits of the case, it wi!l be necessary to 
go back to the origin of the present com 
plaints. We shall, indeed, trace every fibre 
back to that ‘ root of all evil,” money: the 
want of money, on the part of the aunister, 
and the unwillingness or inability (generally 
the latter) to pay, on the part of ihe golo- 
this is, in fact, now, as it was in| 
former fatal quarrel between Great Britait 
and her colonies, the chief and ‘the only 
source of disagreement; for, though the 
providing of a maintenance for the troops 
necessary to the defence ef the Island a 
pears, for a leng time; to have been 
main subject of contentions yet it will, at 
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Jast, besome evident, that the extortion of 
money on the one side, and the preventing 
of such extortion on the other, has con- 
stituted and does still constitute the struggle 
between his Majesty's ministers and the 
Jegislature and people of Jamaica. 

The colonists of this Island have ever as- 
seried their unqualified right to protection, 
internal as well as external, in common with 
the rest of his Majesty's subjects; and, 
without entering here into the arguments 
that have been used upon this point, we 
may ask, why those colonists should not 
dhave a right to such protection, as well as 
the colonists of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, and Canada? ‘Til! 
this question be answered by the producing 
of some special provision or agreement, 
making an exceptisn with respect to Ja- 
maica, the right asserted by that island must 
be admitted. And, indeed, though the 
planters in Jamaica, like the citizens of 
Dublin, have, from the first establishment 
of a military force amongst them, provided, 
by their colonial grants, an island-subsist- 
ence for the King’s troops, in addition to 
their pay, yet such island-subsistence never 
ought to have been considered in eny other 
light than that of a free donation, which the 
colonial legislature was, at any time, at per- 
fect liberty to with-hold, or to discontinue 
altogether. About thirty years ago the 
Council and assembly,.in a joint address to 
the King, pledged themselves to continue 
this allowance to any number of men that 
might be sent to them, not exceeding 3000, 
and io provide for such men barracks, hos- 
pitals, and other conveniencies; all which 
the colony has most punctually and liberally 
performed, and, the Assembly has even 
made recently an addition to the former 
allowances. When the troubles in Ssint 
Domingo first began to wear a serious and 
amenacing aspect; application was made 
for an augmentation of the military force. 
‘The 20th dragoons and three regiments of 
foA were sent them, but accompanicd 
with the condition that the island shouid de- 
fray all the additional expense wuich should, 
-by a consent to this request, be made to. the 

establishmeot of the kingdom. That 
was not very generous, to say nothing 
about justice, thus to take advantage of the 
dangers and apprehensions of the colonisis, 
no man will, I thiok, deny; especially when 
he considers, that the application was made 
-t,a time when the mother country was in 
Ahe full enjoyment of all the advantages of 


peace and of acommon prosperity, to 


which laiter the colony of Jamaica iargel 
coutmbuicd. The principle, too, ypon which 
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these niggardly conditions were founded, 
was perfectly novel, Jamaica was to de- , @ 
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Because that pert of the empire 
was, from its local situation, placed in a 
state resembling that of war, it was pot to 
receive aid from the mother country, as a 
colony, as a part of the earpire, bet as a fo- 
reion country, to whom Great-Britain might, 
while she remained at peace herself, think 
it politic to kire troops! Nevertheless, so 
great and imminent were the dangers, to 
which the colony was exposed, that the 
House of Assembly yielded to the condi- 
tions; but, as they themselves declared at 
the time, this whole measure was to be con- 
sidered merely as an experiment resoried in 
a4 moment of danger and for a temporary 
purpose; and, while they expressly stated, 
that the augmentation of the troops at their 
expense was not to be considered as a per- 
manent establishment, they strongly remon- 
strated against the principle upon which the 
ministers had made the exaction, still assert- 
in an address to his Majesty, their title 
to equal protection with the rest cf his sub- 


In the year 1707 a further accmentation 
to the force. in Jamaica became necessary. 
The mother country was now at war: the 
ground on which the former demand had 
been made upon the particular putse of the 
colony was, of course, removed: it could 
in be proposed to send the British 
troops as mercenaries; and yet it was very 
desirable to make the colony pay the whole 
expense: of this further augmentation of 
force, employed for its defence, certainly, 
but net more for its defence than for the 
defence of the navigation, manufactures, and 
revenue of Great-britain. To get over this 
difficulty; to save a few thousand pounds 
here, in order to add them to the millions 
that were expending in sieges and battles 
for colonies which, if taken, were to be ba-ely 
surrendered without an equivalent, an ex- 
pedient was resorted to that reflects: ver 
little honour either on the head or the heart 
of the persons by whom it was conceived. 
The peopie of Jamaica were informed, that 
regiments of black slaves would be raised 
im, or sent to, the island. More alarmed at 
this éhreat (for it could be considered as no- 
thing else) than at all the other dangers by 











fray the expense of this additional military § th 
force, because it was demanded in iime of & we 
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which they were menaced; foreseeing the v2 
ruinous and horrible consequences that must fic 
ensue from the eradicating of those opinions int 
aud the subverting of that local policy, on e. 
which the authoiity of the white inhabirants “ 


was founded, and had always been supported “ 
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much mere than by superior physical force, 
the Assembly submitted, as to an imperious 
necessity, to a deviation from the constitu- 
tional principle which they bad constantly 
asserted, and they proposed, as a substitute 
for these armed slaves, to give out of the 
purse of the colony Britsh pay to 2,000 
Europran troops. But this arrangement in- 
cluded a plaa for angmenting the white po- 


| pulation of the island, and “* for compensat- 
_.* ing,” to use the words of the Asseubly, 


» * the immediate expenditure, by adding to 


** the future security of the country.” And, 
sit must not be forgotten, that, even with 
this prospect before them, the consent of 
ithe Assembly was not given, until repre- 


a entations and remonstrances against the 
Sobtrusion of the blacks had been tried in 
Se) vaia, and until they obtained a positive pro- 


‘mise, that no black military establishment 


© should be raised ip, or sent to, the island. 
) Notwithstanding this promise, however, the 
) project of sending black troops to Jamaica 


"was resumed previous to the resignation of 
+Mr. Pitt, and, agreeably to a letter, written 
eby Mr. Dundas to the colonial agent declar- 


-_ ing in the strongest terms the resolution of 


government to persevere in its intention, the 
b2d West-India regiment was actually landed 
Sn Jamaica previous to the peace, in direct 


“> violation of the condition entered into by the 


ministers theaiselves. 
| The preliminaries of peace were commu- 
snicated to the people of Jamaica in com- 


pany with a requisition from the mother | 


country, that they would take upon them 


mMhe whole expense of maintaining 5,000 


European troops! The Assembly was told 


| by the Governor, that the black regiment 
i shon'd immediately be removed out of the 
island, and that, in future, no corps of that 


’ description should.be sent thither, without 


_ the concurrence of the House; that the co- 


Junists should be relieved from the expense 
of maiotaining the 20th regiment of dra- 


— goons as a permanent establishment; that 


ihe proposed establishment of 5,000 men 
‘would probably be reduced at a future pe- 
riod by the restoration of good order, and 
subordination in the French islands. And 
that, seeing that the Assembly had, on a 
former occasion, pledged itse!f to pay 2,000 
Waite troops, the present proposition could 
not be regarded as unreasonable. He re- 
mioded them, at the same time, of the ad- 
vantages which the colony would derive 
‘fiom the establishment of barracks in the 
/interior parts of it; nor did he forget the 
** great prospect of a much more ready and 
Ld extensive sale for the produce of the colony, 
“ from new markets being opened to its 








‘“ commerce by the blessings, of peace.” 
In answer to the message containing these 
requests and suggestions the Assembly re- 
asseried their unqualified right to protection 
as British subjects: they refused to give 
British pay to any troops at all, and express- 
ed their astonishment that an attempt should 
have been made to load them with the whole 
expense of an establishment of 5,000 regu- 
lars, in addition to that of their expensive 
colonial militia: they concluded their an- 
swer by stating, that, notwithstonding the 
distresses of the planters, aad the difficulty 
of supporting any additional burdens how- 
ever light, they would consent, in case an 
augmentation, raising the establishment to 
5,000, was made, to provide for the whole 
5,000 that sort of subsistence and accom- 
modation which they were already pledged 
to provide for 3,000 men. In consequence 
of this refusal the regiment of slaves, for the 
embarkation of which the Governor inform- 
ed the Assembly he had given directions, was 
retained in the island, while the 20th regi- 
ment of dragoons were soon after removed 
from it. 

An account of these transactions having 
been communicated by the Governor to Mr, 
Addington and his colleagues, they seem to 
have sought, with great care and assilaity, 
for precedents amongst those official pro- 
ceedings by which the continent of North 
America was lopped off from the empire of 
that sovereign, of whom it was their con- 
stant boast, that they were the “ confidential 
** servants.” The letter of Lord Hobart, 
which appears to be the result of such an 
inquiry, and which was written in Septem- 
ber, 1802, was not communicated to the 
House of Assembly till the month of No- 
vember last, and it is sincerely to be wished 
that the nation may not have to mourn over 
the circumstance of its ever having been 
communicated at all. His Lordship sets 
oul, as was the uniform practice with those 
sages who managed the affairs of the Ame- 
rican colonies, just before they ceased to 
own allegiance to Great Britain, that is, 
with expressing his Majesty's approbation of 
the zeal of the Governor, an expression by no 
means called for, especially as the paper 
communicated to the Assembly purports to 
be “an extract of a letter from Lord Ho- 
‘«« bart.” To approve of one party ina dis- 
pute is to disapprove of the other party; 
therefore it was, in this case, not only un- 
necessary, but mischievous, to express the 
King's approbation of the conduct of the 
governor. After using a litte flippancy 
upon the subject of the “ utterly untenabie” 
ground taken by the Assemb!y, and expres- 
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sing, with a sort of sneer, “* a confident } 


« hope” that their time will be more taken 
ep with devising the means of providing the 
supply than with endeavouring to find ar- 
guments to justify their want of liberality ; 
atier this extract proceeds to produce, as 
grounds of the present application, the bar- 
gain that was driven by the government in 
1791, which bargain, a» was before observed, 
was totally destitute not only of generusily 
but of justice also. Jt next refers to the 
bargain of 1797, and, upon the subject of 
the subsequent employment of slave regt- 
ments in Jamaica, it denies that the govern- 
ment violated its engagewent, because the 
‘Ministers, in sending those armed slaves, did 
Not insjst upon the colony's continuing to 
pay the 2,000 European troops! The wo ids 
ot the letter are these : ‘* The measure was 
** adopted under an express declaration on 
* the part of his Majesty’s ministers that 
* they considered the Assembly as no longer 
“ bound to their engagement for the pay of 
** the two thousand men, and from that pe- 
** riod the provision for this service has been 
f* made from Great Britain, thereby disso/v- 
«© ge the compact that had been entered 
© into, and not violating Wt, as has been in- 
® adveriant'y stated by the Assembly.” ‘The 
Assembly, in answer to this part of the let- 
ter, so insulting to common sense, observe, 
that, ** from an anxious disposition to cul- 
* tivate harmony with the parent state, the 
** House forbear to comment on the doc- 
* trine of disso/ving a compact at the plea- 
** sure of one of the contracting parties, al- 
** though destructive of all public confi- 
** dence, and most alarming to the weaker 
** side.” This certainly is a doctrine that 
was never before heard of in the world; 
atid who would not accuse the Assembly of 
a wont of fidelity to their trust, if they were 
‘again to vote away the money of their con- 
stituents open the faith cf a sim»lar compact 
entered into with the ssme party ? The As- 
‘sembly did not agree to pay the 2 000 Euro- 
pean troops, Upon condition that no slave 
regiments should be raised jn, or sent to their 
colony, only while they continued to pay 


“thoge troops ; but upoa condition that their 


‘alarm, 00 this account, should be entirely 
removed, that is, upon condi.ion that, at po 
Suture time, slave regiments should be sent 
‘amongst them. They very well knew, they 
must have koown, that a time was likely to 
arrive, when the 2,600 men, in addition to 
-the former establishmeat and the militia, 
would not be wanted in Jamaica; when no 
Jonger waxted, they would, of course, be no 
continued ; but, can it be supposed, 
‘that, if they ceased from this- cause to pay | 
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the 2000 men, they expected, after the 
above-mentioned compact, to be hiable to re- 
ceive slave regiments into their colony? No: 
the sending of the slave regiment to Jamaica 
was a breach of pubhe faith which nothing 
can palliate, and it requires no small shar 

of self-confidence in the ministry to expect 
that it will speedily be forgotten. The go- 
vernor assured the Assembly, in his message 
of June, 1802, that the black regiment 
“ should be immediately removed,” and an- 
nounced to them “ the consent of his Ma- 
 jesty to the wishes of the Assembly, that, 
“ in future, no corps of that description 
* should be sent thither, without the con- 
“ currence of the House.” Lord Hobart, 
in case the Assembly consent to the propo- 
siiion of maintaining the European troops, 
repeats this assurance; but, what reliance 
can the Assembly place on such promises, 
especially when they come through ministers 
who hold the doctrine, that a compact may 
be * dissolved” et pleasure by the will of 
one of the contracting parties? Vow, indeed, 
the Assembly will find a change in the mi- 
nistry; but, whether their confidence is 
likely to be much increased thereby, is a 
question that will require but little eonsidera- 
tion amongst those who recollect who it was 
that violated the former compact. In eoming 
to the remaining parts of the letter of Lord 
Hobart, we find its tone begin to soften. 
The ministers sink in their demands; and 
the governor is directed to apply to the As- 
sembly for pay and subsistence tor three thov- 
sand men instead of fve thousand men. It 
is added, too, that it 1s not intended to limit 
the military defence of the Island to this 
force; but the governor is ‘+ to express his 
‘“* Majesty's pleasure, that, upon a full con- 
‘** sideration of all circumstances, the Island 
‘€ shall not be called upon for a laiger con- 
** tribution than that which has been stated.” 
It was a maxim with a very cunning and 
famous man of the other side of the Atlan- 
lic, never to give a reason for any thing that 
he said or did. Well would it have been 
for Lord Hobart and his colleagues, if they 
had heard of and steadily pursued the advice 
of this cautious philosopher ! The governor, 
in his message to the Assembly in June, 
1S02, states the great probability of the 
5,000 being reduced in number, at a future 
period, dy the restoration of gocd order and 
Subordination in the French islands: then in 
the month of September following comes his 
principal, my Lord Hobart, and states to this 
same Assembly, that the numbers are already 
reduced from five to three thousand men; 
becasise—what, do you think? Because, 
“ the French. army in Saint Domingo has 
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| * been creatly reduced,’ and because ** the 
|“ French naval force bas returned trom that 

‘ station to Europe”!!! On the 17th of 
) June the governor told the Assembly, that 
| the restoration of order io the French islands 
' would enable him to make a reduction in 


~ the number of their troops; on the 6th of 
 thenext September, Lord Hobart, with the 


 govetnor’s message upot the table before 


ra him, sets down and tells them, that the 
| number of troops wanted has been reduced 
~~ from five thousand to three thousand by cir- 
© cumstances which render it utterly improba- 
ble, and almost impossible, that the oped for 
Testoration of order should take place for 
| heveral years to come! Does any man be- 

~Theve that the Assembly did not see through 
end despise this paltry device? That they 
did not clearly perceive it to have been in- 

ented by the ministry as an éxcuse for sink- 
ing in their demands, without an appear- 
“ance of yielding to the Assembly? And, did 
/ Mr. Addington and Lord Hobart imagine, 






















taica had not pride as well as they? Did 
hey think, that, by reducing the demand to 
hree-fifths of its origival amount, they 
Should induce. those members to abandon 
the great principle, for which they and their 
edecessors had so long contended? Did 
ey in good trath believe that those mem- 
vers consisted in great part of ‘ live stock?” 
PI: would appear so, and that they did not re- 


> gard them as the best kind even of such 
9 stock; for, after having endeavoured to 
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1 concarrence of the Assembly will be ob- 


est) 


‘wheedle them with this redaction in the 
Pamount of the demand, the letter concludes 
“with expressing a full persuasion that the 


© tained to the extent now proposed, in which 
_ case, their wishes respecting the black slave 
| Fegiment are to be acceded to; “ but,” says 
Lord Hobart to the Governor, “ if, con- 
“ trary to the reasonable expectations of his 
** Majesty's government, the Assembly 
should not concur even to that extent, 
the intention of removing the black troops 
must be laid aside !” Upon this part of the 
letter the Assembly express themselves with 
becoming indignation: * The House la- 
** ment,” say they, “ that their duty com. 
pels them to express their surprise and 
concern, that his Majesty’s present mi- 
nisters, whose moderatiori and respeci for 
the constitution have been the subject of 
deserved eulogy, should direct to be sub- 
mitiel to the Joyal inhabitants of this 
island, a proposition of the highest impor- 
tance to their constituents and their pos- 
lerity, not to be discussed on :.s own me- 
rits, not to be re;ected ox acc_ded to afler | 
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weighing its effects and consequences on 
our constitution, aod in our actual sitaa- 
tion, but accompanied by a threat, that, if 
the deliberate oad unbiassed voice of this 
house declared it inadmissible, we must 
expect that a body of regimented slaves, 
introduced in opposition to the unanimons 
opinion of the inhabitants, and the col- 
lected voice of all who are interested in 
the welfare of this island, shall be con» 
tinued in its bosom, the object of universal 
abhorrence; a siiigular monument of 
pertinacity in speculative opinions in op- 
position to practical and sober experience g 
a body, contemptible as the means of pro- 
tection, formidable only in the danger of 
its example, and as an instance of an 
armed force kept up in the colony, after 
it has been declared dangerous and uncons 
stitutional by the representatives of the 
peop'e.” To the distance at which the 
Assembly of Jamiica is, and to their con« 
sequent inability to detect the falsehoods of 
the Aired eulogists of Mr. Addington’s. ad- 
ministration, must be attribuied their opi- 
nion, that the eulogy which had been bee 
stowed on it was * deserved;” for, when- 
ever the acts of that administration shall 
undergo a full and impartial review (not 
written by a Doctor half promised the next va- 
cant bisboprick), it will appear, that, during 
no administration that this country has 
known for at least a hundred years past, was 
there ever shown less real moderation, and 
certainly never less respect for the constitu- 
tion. Of the trath of this, litde, one would 
think, could be required to convince those te 
whom tie above-mentioned letter of Lord 
Hobart had been communicated ; for, as- 
suredly, a communication more daringly dis- 
respectful to every principle of the constita- 
tion of England could not possibly have been 
made, The use which both ministries seem 
to have intended the slave regiment for, is, 
nut to contribute to the defence of Jamaica 
so much as to extort other means of defence 
from the purse of the colony: just as, in a 
conquered city, you seud a company at free 
quarter isto the house of him who refuses 
his coutribution, With regard to Mr. Ad- 
dingion’s ministry, there can be no doubt at 
all as to the motive, and very lijtle, it is to 
be teared, as to that of their predecessors, 
who are now ggain their successors, those of 
them, indeed, who are not the same identi- 
cal petsons. If, however, Mr. Dandas’s in- 
tention was not to extort a compromise, not 
to make the Assemb’y defray the expense of 
white troops far beyond the nu:nber of 
2,000 men, but to compel the colony to sub- 
mit to a permanent establishment of armed 
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11), 
slaves, what have the Assembly and their 
constituents mow to expect? 

Thus far we have heard of no complaints, 
of no subjects of dispute, except those: rela- 
tive to troops; aod we see, that the object of 
government constantly has been to quash 
the claim to protection maintained by the 
Assembly, and to throw the whole burden 
of the military establishment of the island 
upon the island itself; treating it, as to 
matters of protection, like a foreign state, 
while as to matters of trade and commerce, 
itis held in the tightest bonds of allegiance, 
riot to use the harsher term of subjection. 
It is by no means certain, that no part of the 
grievances of Jamaica have arisen from that 
haughtiess, self sufficiency, and impatience 
of contradiction, which, in many iustances, 
have been but too visible in the conduct of 
those having the power to produce such 
grievances; but, an effect far too extensive 
has certainly been attributed to this cause, 
which, in my opinion must be considered 
almost as nothing, when compared to the 
financial distresses of the mother country, 
This is the primary cause of all the grounds 
of colonial complaint. The minister never 
knows which way to turn him for money: 
any measure is welcome whereby money is 
to be raised, or the payment of money is to 
be avoided; provided always, that the said 
measure is in no wise connected with poli 
tical and especially party views. The miid 
not only of the minister, but of the whole 
ministry, and indeed -f the whole country, 
is kept constantly upon the stretch after ob- 
jects of taxation on the one hand, and after 
the means of reducing our expenses on the 
other. Nor is this at all to be wondered at, 
when such is the state of our affairs, that the 
duration of our existence, as an independent 
nation, is calculated not by days and months 
and years, but by hundreds and thousands 
and millions of pounds. Hence it is that 
colonies are now estimated solely as sources 
of revenue, and not at all as out-lets for our 
efiterprizing population, as the places of 
strength, as out-works to the kingdom, and 
as nurseries for the navy. 

The first thing the colonists of Jamaica 
heard of the mother country after the return 
of a peace, which was to give abundance 
and ease to all his Majesty's subjects, was, 
an additional demand upon their purse, ad- 
ditional taxes upon their already impoverish- 
ed estates in the island, at the same time that 
additional duties were here imposed upon the 
produce of those estates. They were re- 
minded, exactly as the people-of America 
were, of the vast expenses which the mother 
country had been at during the long war that 
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bad just terminated, and of the enormous 
load of debt that she had contracted. They 
answered, that they observed with regret, 


that whilst measures were adopted to re- 


lieve the inhabitants of the mother coun- 
try from the pressure of the heaviest of 
their taxes (alluding to the income tax), 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects of Jamaica, 
in. place of participating in the general 
blessings of peace, were to be called on for 
augmented and unusual contributions, griev- 
ous in.their amount and oppressive in their 
principle. They objected to the principle ; 
they again asserted their unqualified right 
tovequal protection; but, as to the burden 
it was now beyond their adi/ity to bear it. 
In adverting to the arrangement respecting 
the payment of the 2,000 European troops, 
which arrangement was concluded in 1798, 
they stated that to have been a season of 
great prosperity, when all their staples were 
selling at a very high price, and when the 
Assembly might flatter themselves with 
being able to raise the necessary funds with- 
out inconvenience. But now, from causes 
chiefly arising from the fiscal laws and regu- 
Jations of the mother country, the planters 
are in circumstances the very reverse of 
those which existed in 1791 and 1798, and 
are scarcely able to raise the taxes neces-~ 
sary for the common contingencies of their 
internal government, as evidently appears 
from the amount of their public debt, from 
the nature of the taxes they have had re- 
course to, as well as from the difficulty with 
which those taxes are collected, and from 
the great defalcations in the collections. 
The origin of this distress is dated from 
the year 1799, when the minister conceived, 


and attempted to execute, the project of | 


making the foreign consumer of West-India 
produce pay daties thereon into the Exche- 
quer of Great-Britain. Previous to this most 
impolitic measure, West -India produce 
brought into British ports, whither, indeed, 
it was all obliged to be brought, was allow- 
ed to be exported to foreign countiies, and, 
in case of such exportation, was allowed a 
drawback and bounty, By the new regula- 
tion these encouragements to exportation 
were withdrawn, upon the erroneous nction, 
that, as we had made a monopoly cf West- 
India produce, and as foreigners would have 
the produce, they must have it from us, cost 
what it would, and that the amount ef the 
former drawback and bounty would, at last, 
fall upon them. The error was not Jong in 
becoming apparent. A sudden stagnation 
of the trade ensued. ‘The consumption and 
demand in Great-Britain bore no proportion 
to the quantity imported; and, the comse- 
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Buent depression of the price threatened the 
Manters with etter ruin. The measure 
as, indeed, soon abandoned; but short as 
as the time of its existence, its effects have 
een durable. The minister was right in 
hoposing that foreigners would still have 

PAV est-India produce, but he was egregiously 
Weceived as to the concluding part of his 

PpProposition ; for it re quite 4 but a very little 
Ame to demonstrate, that they were not 
Sompelled to have it from us loaded with 

ritish duties. They received it through 
her channe's; other colonies and other 

Martiers obtained a preference, undersold us 
By all the markets of the Continent, and the 
Sect of the diversion is severely fe!t to this 

may. The change which was expected, 

Hen the evil was admitted and the remedy 

plied, was slow and fluctuating: the As- 

Bimnbly state, in their last answer to the Go- 
Srnor, that their nib and commerce 

Mave never recovered from the shock; and 

aver, © that in rontributing 
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Sor mercantile ma 
ecome too numerous ; 
this sort had assailed us, 
@agerly adopted the snzges ions 
Speculative or interested persons, 
Bom mended measures calculated to en 
rage the transfer of British capital for 
Multivation of suzar in the East-Indies, 
hereby depriving, as far as in him lay, the 


rei y of T p TO luce ; 


ce 


the 


| Vay est-India planters of a!l pros pect of any 


Favourable changé; for supposing an addi- 
ition to the quantity ‘of prodnce to have been 
vanted, he left them no fair competition 
With the East-India planters, who are free 
from almost all the numerous shackles by 
Which the eptrations ofthe West-|ndian sre 
checked, and particularly from the compul- 
ry and inflexible regulation as to the desti- 
nation of ‘his produce, the planters in the 
Fast-Indies being at perfect liberty to ship 
theirs to’ any market io the world, and that, 
too, in the vessels of any nation. 
* Toothe mean-time the British duties upon 
West-India produce, speaking particularly 
f the two ymca artictes sugar and rum, 
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have grown to such a magnitude, have been 
in some respects so injudiciously imposed, at 
the same time that the commodities have 
been so cruelly deprived of the preference 
and protection which the law formerly af- 
ford+d them in the markets of the mother 
country, that the planters are threatened 
with nothing short of absolute ruin. The 
answer given, 10 Parliament, by Mr. Ad- 
dington, to those who remonstrated against 
these erroneous duties, was, that all duties 
finally fell xpon the consumer. Where duties 
amount to a prohibition, they certainly do 
not thus fall: they are, in that case, never 
collected, and they evidently injure the 
grower without benefiting any body. 
Where the duties do not amount to a prohi- 
bition, vat diminish the consumption, they 
injure the grower in proportion to the quan- 
tity of the dimination. That a very consi- 
derable diminution in the consemption, both 
foreign donestic, has t2ken place, in 
the articles of West-India produte, is clear- 
ly established by facts; but, such facets are 
prove, that the present du- 
are of a ruinous tendenc *y tothe planter, 
whom ay be completely beggired by them, 

without their | roduc ing any diminution 
whatever in the quantity of produce con- 
sumed, and though the f ull amount of them 
should fipally fi MN upon the consumer, as will 
evidently appear from facts which will here- 
afier be stated, and which cannot be de- 
nied, 

Bat, previous to the making this state- 
ment, it is necessary to hear that of the 
planters themselves. Before the year 1803, 
the duty upon West-India sugar was 20s. 
per cwt. In that year Mr. Addington laid 
on an additional duty of 4s. per cwt. witha 
proportionate addition to the duty upon ram. 
On that occasion there was a meeting of the 
West-India planters and merchants, held 
on the 24th of June, 1803, at which meet- 
ing the following resolutions were agreed to, 
and were afterwards printed and circulated, 
« J, That experience has proved that a duty 
of 20s. per cwt. upon all British planta 
tion sugar, however productive and en- 
durable under the circumstances of high 
prices, alequate drawbacks and bounties, 
and an uninterrepted communication with 
the continental markets, is yet, uadera 
glutted market and’an impeded access to 
the Continent, greatly disproportionate to 
the price of that artic’e, falling, in sach 
times, with its enormous weight, entirely 
upon the growers, who are utterly unable 
to bear it.—II. That ender the present 
prospect of an impeded intercourse with 
the European markets, an addition of 48. 
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per cwt. to the disproportionate tax of 
20s. per cwt. already laid upon sugar, 
must be productive to the revenue only ip 
that degree in-which it may add to the 
burtben, already too heavy, upon the 
planter; but is moreover likely to defeat, 
m mahy instances, iis own purpose, by 
tausing an absolute abandonment of the 
article, which at great expense afd labour 
has been preduced, rather than incur the 
additional expetises of freight, duty, and 
charges, upon it.—III. That this must 
more particularly apply to the lower qua- 
lities of sugar, the inevitable production of 
certain soils, the nature of which catnot 
be changed by the labour and skill of the 
cultivator, and which, consistently with 
the colonial system of Great Britain, must 
be sir:pped to Europe, from the planta- 
tions, without beimg refined, but which 
are almost wholly dependent for con- 
simptiow pon foreign markets, by re- 
shipment from hence cither in their raw 
or refined state.—That a tax of 24s. per 
cwt. upon sugar of this description (un- 
accompanied with a free access to the 
Continent for the vent both of raw and 
refined sugar) is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, a prohibition of the import of 
that which forms the staple article of a 
great part of the British West India co- 
lonies.—1V. ‘That, on this ground, it hav- 
ing been recommended to his Majesty's 
ministers to levy any additional tax upon 
an ad valorem principle, as applied to the 
réspective qualities of sugar, since its 
burthen might so fall the less heavy upon 
that deseription of the article which is al- 
ready suffering by the mode of levying 
the existing duty, this meeting is con- 
cermed to find that official obstacles, (the 
validity of which has not been demon- 
strated, and the reasonable foundation for 
which may be doubted since the mode of 
sampling and selling sugars at the out- 

ts has been also adopted at the port of 

don,) have been considered by his 
Majesty's ministers as sufficient to prevent 
the adoption, im this particular instance, 
of a principle, the justice of which they 
have never questioned.—V. That, not- 
withstanding this meeting, has, on various 
occasions, and.after deliberate discussion 
of the subject, expressed in decided terms 
the sense they entertained of the unjusti- 
fable mode of levying large, and con- 
tinually inereasing, duties on sugar in ra- 
tie of its quantity, and without regard to. 
M5, quality on -grice, they feel themselves 
“_ ‘ a ‘ : ae ; subject, 
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and to render public their opinion, that 
the applicatron of a heavy tax to the 
weight and quantity of an article widely 
differing in quality and price, {though of 
the same general denomination,) is unjust 
and destructive of that equality which is 


‘ an essential principle in alf taxation, — 


VI. That the proposed increase of duty of 
12! per cent. on the-customs, and 50 per 
cent. upon the excise, on another staple 
commodity of the West-India colonies, 
rum, adds, at this crisis, to the alarm of 
those who depend for their whole support 
wpon retorfis from the British colonies ; 
and, wiil, most likely, prove eventually as 
destructive of its object, and as detrimen- 
tal to the revenue, as it bas, in the first 
instance, turned out’ to be oppressive on 
the price, and injurious to the regular de- 
mand for that article.—VII. That the 
proprictors of estates in the West-India 
colonies, whose attachment to the mother- 
country apd to his Majesty's person and 
government, has been, upon many oc- 
casions, zealously demonstrated ; who are 
ever ready to contribute their fair pro- 
portion to the exigencies of government, 
and who feel particularly the propriety of 
doing so at this crisis; bave actually cul- 
tivated their estates to a loss, for several 
years past, owing to the pressure of those 
taxes which have been levied on their 
produce, and to the great additional ex- 
pense they have sustained in every article 
needful for their use and sustenance, 
which they have been obliged to purchase 
from this country.- VIIL. That, under 
these cireunstances, the West-India plan- 
ters and merchants will feel themselves 
compelled to submit to the British Par- 
liament their whole case; trusting that 
the Legislature will net treat with indif- 
ference the certain prospect of the decay 
of those possessions which, from their in- 
sular situation, are most securely attached 
to the fortunes of this country, which 
take from her ali they consume, and re- 
turn all their acquisitions into her bosom, 
and to which Britain more peculiarly owes 
her maritime pre-eminence, the safeguard 
of all her wealth, power, and indcpen- 

dence.” 
The statements in these resolutions are 
are a 


fat from being e ted. They 

fair representation of 2 state of the West- 
India planters at the time when the 4s, ad- 
ditional duty on sugar, indiscriminately, was 


posed. By referring to the Register, 
p. 539, the reader will find a very 
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that @ as ibly of Jamaica and of the planters in | ‘* nies a market for that part.of iheir pro- 
the “9 ondea are well founded, as far, at least, as | “ duce which is not consamed.in Great- 
dely ghose complaints relate to the amount and | “ Britain and Ireland, which surpjus, pro- 
h of a fect of duties, Nevertheless, when new | ‘* duce they are compelled. by law,to send 
nyust axes came to be impored again zhis year, | ‘* to Great-bBritaio and Ireland, aod there- 
Bb is kerar and rum seem to have. been the first | “ fore they are not enabled to raise feom 
A.— @ @bjccts that presented themselves to the mi- | “ the consumer the taxes which are from 
ty of == ister. The representations of the planters, | “ time to time imposed upon their pro- 
) per and, which was more, their evident decay, | ‘ duce. Iii, Vhat at the time when the 
laple rad produced no effect. He again told the | “ heavy additional duties of last year were 
nies, | >. rliament, that the addition now proposed | “ imposed upon sugar and rum, the eure 
mof — ould fali upon the consumer, and that, too, rent prices of those articles at the British 
port | it the very moment when his partisans were market were far short of such as are 
1€8 ; ' @ologizing him for * bis tenderness towards barely sufficient to enable the British 
yas | the people in the selection of his new planters to meet the expenses, which in 
nen- > ® taxes,” which, they added, would “ fall every point of their intercourse with, the 
first >» almost exclusively upon the rich.” When mother country have necessarily accumu- 
: on these further additional duties were pro- lated upon them, notwithstanding which 
' de-  Bosed, a committee of West-India planters | ‘‘ the average prices of the past year, cal- 
the 7 @ad merchants drew up and printed the fol- | ‘ culated on the quantities sold, instead of 
ndia /pwing resolutions, dated May 3, 1804, In | “ bearing some proportion to the new and 
her- Presenting documents of this sort to the | “ considerable war charges which have re- 
and © © =@mblic, 1 am aware that it will be said of | ‘* cently occurred, have not even been in- 
ote "them, that they are the representations of | ‘“‘ creased in proportion to those taxes, which 
) are Be party only, and that party deeply in- | “ it is evident, therefore, have fallen on the - 
pro- rested. But the same may be said of all | “ shoulders of those who are already too 
ent, Petitions, remonstrances, and of complaints | “ heavily burthened, and not upon the con- 
y of “Whatever form they may assume. Though | “ sumer.—IV. That to increase this bur- 
cul- "Shey do come from one party only, and a | ‘‘ then at the present time, with no pros- 
eral Beply interested party, we are bound to | ‘* pect that the result will turn out other- 
hose ive credit to them, unless they are, after a | “ wise than it has done in the preceding 
heir  Weasonable time, contradicted by the other | “ year, is to impress upon the West-India 
ex- arty. It will be said, perhaps, that the | ‘“‘ planters a conviction that they are con- 
icle Ministers have something else to do than to | “* demned to persist in a cultivation, which 
ce, | @pter into a dispute with committees of | ‘ instead of affording a reasonable compen- 
nase «60S av est-India planters. They have, indeed, | “ sation for their labours entailson them from 
der +e) Rough upon their hands; but, were it in | ** year to year a heavy additional loss, 
lan- © | Sm@eir power to refute the statements of the | “ V. That the accounts produced to Par- 
Ives fest India planters, they would certainly | ‘ liament plainly indicate that the British 
Par- © ase no time in doing it; for the complaints | ‘* consumption of sugar has decreased rather 
hat | af these people are by no means to be stifled ; | ** than increased under the late prices of 
dif- |) @hey are steadily urging their way forward ; | “ that article, which, although swelled by 
cay @nd they must, at a time not very distant, | ‘‘ the amount of duties, freight, and charges, 
in- | ome before the legislature, where, if some | “ have still left to the growers of the pro- 
hed | jj Fedress be not previously afforded, it will be | “ duce an inadequate return. That to per- 
ich | MmeMpossible for the minister to justify his | “ sist, therefore, in adding to that amount 
re ff conduct. The resolutions above-mentioned | ‘* of charges by a new duty on that article, 
>m, were as follows: ‘I. That the proposed | “ must eventually be found as unproductive 
wes addition of 12} per cent. on customs ge- | “ in pceint of revenue, as it will be destruc- 
ard fl nerally, implying an addition of 3s. per | ‘‘ tive of the capital embarked in the Bri- 
en fl cwt. to the already evormous duty of | ‘ tish colonies, and of the great advantages 
* 24s. per cwt. upon sugar, and also in- | “ which in respect of cominerce and navi- 
are creasing the duty on rum, which has al- | “ gation, they are caiculated to confer upon 
“es ready risen to a height that bas very con- | “ the mother couatry. ——Vi. That the 
a fl siderably impeded its sale, are calculated | “‘ chairman do communicate these resolu- 
= F to fill with alarm those whose existence | “ tions to ue Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was depends upon the producing of those arti- | “‘ and request that a conference on the sab- 
er, cles.——IT. That recent experience will | “* ject thereof, may be granted to a deputa- 
ery sufficiently prove, that the usual provi- | “ tion from this committee previous tothe 
al sions of drawbacks and bounties do not | “ taxes (so far as they are proposed to af? 
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« fect the articles of sugar and ram,) being 
‘¢ finally adopted.” 

That these resolutions were communicated 
to Mr. Addington there can be no doobt: 
what were the remarks, if any, made there- 
on by that statesman and financier educated 
in the profound s hool of Mr. Pitt, we have 
no means of ascertaining; but, one thing we 
know, and that is, that the representations 
of the planters had no prac tical effect, the 
proposed additional duty being immediately 
afterwards imposed; nor is it by any means 
improbable, that, in the next year's budcet, 
sugar and gum may again make a conspi- 
cuous figure, Mr. Pitt having, since his re 
turn to power, sufficiently demonstrated bis 
intention to persevere in his former mea- 
sures, those measures from the adoption of 
which the West India planters date the com- 
mencement of their ruin. The language of 
exaggeration is but too often employed in 
the description of distress ; but, that there is 
much troth in the cescription which the 
planters have given of their situation every 
one must believe. In the first place there isa 
sort of pride which prevents bodies of men as 
well as individeals from beginning to com 
plain of their poverty, The planters of ja 
maica heave not unitormly complained of the 
duties laid upon their produce: when they 
do complain, therefore, and so grieviously 
too, who can doubt that they severely feel 
the hardships of which they complain? Be- 
sides, the complaint comes not merely from 
a body of plenters and merchants, but from 
the Legisiative Assembly of the Island of 
Jamaica; and it is not fora moment to be 
supposed, that any representation, which 
was not substantially founded in fact, could 
issue from such a quarter. A very material 
circumstance, too, is, that no refutation his 
ever been attempted. The ministry at home, 
if they declined the task themscives, have 
pens enough st their command, and are 
usually suthiciently eager to employ them. 
The pen of that prince of tax-gatherers, Mr. 
Lowndes, who writes you a thick octavo vo- 
lume by way of “ exposition” to a single 
tax-bill, it might, indeed, not have been 
very wise to put in motion against the pithy 
productions of the West India complainants ; 
but, there were pens in plenty of another de- 
scription, and the not having employed any 
oneof them upon the subject must be regarded 
as strong circumstantia! proof that the state- 
ments of the planters were unanswerable. 
The governor of Jamaica was upon the spot : 
he had* the materials for contradiction, if 
they existed at all, before his eyes: if we 
could, fora moment, believe it likely for the 
Assembly, in their answer to him, to make a 
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solemn appeal to the notoriety of distresses 
which did not exist, is it not utterly incre- 
dible that he, who wasso zealous in the cause 
of the ministry, should have passed over that 
appeal in total silence? The pecuniary dis- 
tresses of the colony, that is to say of the 
planters, arising in great part from the 
heavy duties imposed upon their produce, 
were, we must remember, urged as amongst 
the principal reasons for the Assembly's not 
yielding tothe request of the ministry, made 
through the governor: and, if those pecu- 
niary distresses had not been real and even 
visible and notorious; pay, had it not, 
moreover, been a well- known and an 
acknowledged fact, that they had arisen from 
the very causes assigned by the Assembly, 
can it possibly be imagined, that no reply 
whatever would have been made by the go- 
vernor to those reasons? Governors of colo- 
nies are not, upon such occasions, much dis- 
posed, either by the nature of their offices or 
their future prospects, to desist from the 
adducing of any fact or argument that may 
favour the views of the ministry at home. 
They have always at their command the ta- 
lents of lawyers generally animated by a spi- 
ritin perfect unison with theirown. And, 
as in the case of diplomatic agents treating 
with an hostile, or, at least, rival power, their 
merit is usually measured by the concessions 
and advantages they succerd in obtaining. 
it is, therefore, I repeat it, utterly incredible, 


‘that the governor of Jamaica should not 


have attempted a refutation of the state- 
ments on which the complaints of the colo- 
nists were founded, if those statements had 
not been such as to have admitted of no 
refatation. But, indeed, reasoning upon this 
subyect is rendered unnecessary by facts 
which are but too well known in this coun- 
try, amongst all those who have any kuow- 
ledge of the state of the West India trade. 
Reterence has already been made to an 3u- 
thentic paper showing the amount of the 
losses now and of late years sustained by 
those whose produce consists of sugar: that 
thore who are the owners of rnm are in no 
better, but even in a much worse situation, 
will appear from a very concise description 
of the state of that other chief article of 
West India prodace. The amount of the 
present duty upon rum per gallon is rather 
more than 12s. I will not speak to a penny, 
but I venture to state it at 12s. 4d. per ga!- 
lon. This ram now sells, and has sold for 
some time back, at not more than 13s. 6d. 
and, upon an average, perhaps, at not more 
than 13s. The difference, then, is the whole 
value of the gallon of ram, after the duties 
upon it are paid! “ Impossible!" ex¢!aims 
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Ge duties, he sustsins a /oss upon each gallon 
ame 2s. 10d.. Is it not, then, with perfect 


pons require, 
Bry gallon of rum after it leaves the still, 
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reader. That it is impossible for such a 
Ede to continue, for any length of time, is 
ain enough; bet, that such is the state of 
how is not on'y passible, but strictly true. 
rom sells, it is even now selling, in the 

of Lendon, and in several other ports, 
Methe price above-mentioned. The planter 
Bo has it in the storehouses, where it lies 
la pledge to the government for the pay- 


D int of the duties, sells it for Od. or at most 


. 2d. per gallon, leaving the daties to be 

by the, purchaser, who takes out the 
Immodity aud pays the duties as his ocea- 
Lhe ptanter has to pay upon 


Mout 4s. under the heads of freight, insu- 
ieee, and other charges attending the ship- 
Rent and landing of thecommedity These 
u shillings are, obsrrve, exclusive of du- 
8; so tha’, snpposing him, in every in- 

e, to sei] his ram at Is. 2d. exclusive 


Bth, thet the Assembly of Jamaica state, 
mt they hove “ xeorly their whole income 
Morn from them by daties which cannot 
even be alleged to fall upon the consumer, 
Pwhen nothing is left to the grawer for la- 

iour or capital?” It is, when we add the 


“Giles that have been laid on since the As- 


Mbly made this statement, still worse than 
Mey described it, as far as relates to the ar- 
fee of rum. Not only has the planter 

thing lefi for labour or capital; not only 

his industry, his stock, and his estate 
dered, by these enormous duties, to- 
fy useless to hm: they are worse than 

Bless: they occasion him an annual ®es 
PM@irect proportion to the quantity cf his 
moduce : they make an arnual addition to 

Sdebts, and cause an annual augmenta- 
fon to the mortgage on his estate. And 
fese are the people upon whom govern- 

ent are calling to double the amount of 
eir colonial taxes! To take upon them- 
elves the expence of defending their is'and, 
§ if they and their e<attes contributed no- 

ing to the gereial wealth and strength of 
eempire! “The consumer,” says Messrs. 
ddington and Pit, “ the consumer pays 
all at!at.” This is not trne even in 
cir own sense of the words; for they 
ake the planters pay duty ugen a certain 
ution of their produce whch i$ never 
ickoned to the buyer. But, as was be- 
re observed, though the consumer pays 
ar enough for West-India produce, a fact 
ich no such consumer willdeny ; though 

rum drinker pays from 21s. to 2s. a gal- 

Nh (itmay be more for aught Iknow), betore 

¢ liquor reaches |.is lips, he does not there- 
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by compensate the planter for his Josses; he 
does not thereby prevent a diminution in the 
demand for the commodity. ‘* The con- 
“ sumer pays all at last.” Yes, all but the 
lanter, between whom and the consumer 
the government has, by its merciless exac- 
tions, cut off all connexion, the former 
having sustained an irretrievable loss long 


' before his produce gets into the bands of the 


latter. 

The consequences of a perseverence in 
the indiscreet measures which have produced 
this state of things, which have given rise to 
these bitter complaints and recriminations, 
is a topic into which I should now enter 
somewhat at length, were I not, for want of 
room, compelled to confine myself to a few 
detached observations. 

In the several occasions, when the gover- 
nor has, of late years, made an application to 
the Assembly for an addition to their con- 
tribution towards the expenses of defending 
the is!and, and, having failed in his object, 
has, in no very indirect terms, reproached 
them with niggardliness, they have, in the 
course of their answer, complained of the 
injnrious restrictions laid on their intercourse 
with the United States of America, whence 
only they say (and they say it truly) they can 
obtain a supply of several articles indispensa- 
bly necessary to their very existence in the 
colony. Assured!y this restriction is to them 
a great disadvantage, merely as planters of 
Jamaica; but, there remains no doubt in 
my mind, that the navigation laws may be 
strictly adhered to, as to their spirit and 
utility, without leaving the Jamaica or other 
West India planters any ground of com- 
plaint. But then, the duties imposed upon 
their produce consumed in the mother-coun- 
try must be lightened, and its channel to 
the markets of the continent must be ren- 
dered more free; for, to compel them to 
bring their produce here, to tax it when it 
comes here in such a way as to leave them 
nothing for their labour and use of their ca- 
pital, and at the same time to oblige them 
to pay, not in produce, but in specie, for the 
necessaries of life which they receive from 
America is, in fact, cooly and deliberately to 
pass on them a sentence of rain; a sentence 
to which most assuredly no men wiil submit, 
if they can by any means come at the power 
of resistance. The West India planters, 
those of Jamaica I mean, have lived and 
flourished under the navigation laws, for 
nearly a century and a half, withont ever, till 
of late years, making any thing like a serious 
complaint. But, they did not complain, be- 
cause they flourished; and they flourished 
because their produce was not overloaded 
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with imposts ; because the custom house of 
England did not add in any considerable 
degree, to the disadvantages arising from the 
laws of navigution; because the justice and 
the wisdom of the mother country taught 
her not to res'rain- her coloaies by navigation 
laws with one hand in order to obtain from 
their trade sailors for her navy, while, as a 
mere object of revenue, she squeezed them, 
as it were in a wine press, with the other; 
because the statesmen of Eugland had not 
yet conceived the brilliant idea of a public 
d-bt, the interest of which should absorb the 
total of the annual revenue, with a view of 
preserving the state by the baseness instead 
of the patriotism and Joyalty of the people ; 
and because this debt had not created a 
Recessity for a system of taxation as 
moiversal in its touch as the air that we 
breathe. The pianters of Jamaica have no 
enmity to the navigation laws; no desire to 
weaken the ties that have hitherto bound 
them, heart and hand, to the mother coun- 
try; but, they canoot bear these duties and 
the noigation laws too. Their present 
mate ts not bearable; they must and will 
complain ; and, if you reproach them with 
niggardliness, shall they not show the causes 
that diiable them from acceding to your de- 
mands? I am not one of those who think 
that the West-India Islands are, for centu- 
ries to come, at least, if ever, destined to 
be colonies to North America, notwiih- 
standing their dependence upon it for all 
the a:ticles of first necessity. But, I do 
think that there is great danger of a total 
subversion of these colonies, succeeded by a 
sort of beggarly independence; the islands 
inhabited bere by blacks and there by 
whites; having in one place a government 
of one sort, in another a government of 
another sort, and in another no government 
‘atall. this dreadful revolution, which we 
miay be assured would be aided by France, 
by America, and which would be vic wed 
“with pleasure by most of the nations of 
‘Burope, would go very far indeed towards 
the destraction of the maritime force of 
Great-Britain ; and, to produce such a re- 
volution nothing would contribute more than 
the ruin of the planters of Jamaica. Men 
will. not love those by whom they are ruined, 
‘nor will they die merely to remove the ap- 
‘prehensions of their oppressors. Some one 
tells a story of a French minister, who hav- 
ang reproached a lampoonist with his con- 
duct, and having received for answer, * Eh, 
cs Monscigneur, i! faut que je vive,” replied, 

-ma foi je nen vois pas ja necessité.” 
This might be a very good answer from a 


Brench minister to a lampoonist, but for an 
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English minister to tell the planters of Ja. 
maica, that, ‘if they cannot live by mak- 
ing sugar they may make something else,” 
is not quite so good, They can make no. 
thing else; they must live or starve by su- 
gtf-making, and as we may be certain that 
they will not starve if thsy can find the 
means of avoiding it, we should be very 
careful how we goad them on to the seck- 
ing of those means. 
Wm. Cosserr. 





DODDRIDGE ON PARLIAMENTS. 

Sir,—In consequence of a letter dated 
from Gray’s Inn, and inserted in the last 
number of your Register, 1 have been in- 
duced to look into Mr. Justice Doddridge’s 
Essay on Parliaments among Hearne’s Dis- 
courses; and I shall be happe if I cana 
throw any light on the subject of your cor- 
respondent's inquiries, certainly a point very 
interesting and important in the considera- 
tion of our mixed constitution. It seems 
to me, that all the latter part of the paper, 
for nearly two pages preceding the signa- 
ture is, in fact, a short abstract made with 
the usual care, perspicuity and judgment of 
Mr. Justice Doddridge, from a manuscript 
treatise very famous in that day, under the 
title of Modus tenendi Parliamentum. This 
little work had been first brought into no- 
tice about ten years before, by my Lord 
Coke, when he was Speaker of the House 
of Commons; and it was always believed 
by him really to bave been of that high an- 
tiquity to which be supposed it to pretend; 
that is, the time of Edward the Confessor, 
or, at least, of William the Conqueror. But 
in truth the writer, whoever he was, is more 
modest ; for the very title states it to be no 
more than a description of the mode of pro- 
ceeding in Parliament used * not only by 
the founder of the Norman line,” but “ of 
his successors, Kings of England.” And he 





does not profess to tell where he discovered, 


or whence he derived his original document, 
neither, indeed, does he distinctly asseri, 
that he had any such before him. Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, no mean judge, calls it 4 
‘** reverend monument not far from that 
grave man (Glanville’s) time,” or the reigo 
of Henry the Second. The learned Selden 
in his Titles*of Honour says, that he had 
seen divers copies of it, but never any which 
exceeded the age of Edward the Third, to 
which period he attributes it. Pryane, 
however, brings it still lower. He sup- 
poses it to have been drawn up towards the 
end of Henry the Sixth_——Bat not to 
trouble you or your readers with a discussion 





to settle the fact, the very latest date is old : 
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kc ugh to satisfy any reasonable inquirer, if 
ferwise the treatise is of any authority. 
iow, Sir Robert Cotton quotes it without 
aple ; Selden admits, “ divers things in 
Pibat Modus (and among them some that 
Pdiffer mach from the present and later 
B ages) to ‘have been agreeable to the an- 
E cient Parliaments ;” and the proof which 
nne offers, consists in a great measure of 
ferences to parliamentary records in, the 
me of Richard the Second, and the three 
Finces of the House of Lancaster, whence 
¢ supposes some portion of the materials to 
@ve been drawn. The passage in ques- 
‘ n Mr. Justice Doddridge appears to have 
ken from the fourteentlr section of the 
fodus. Now “this is one of the passages 
hich Prynne selects as founded upon our 
irliamentary History in the time of Rich- 
fd the Second ; and it is the very part which 
ir Robert Cotton quotes in his argument, 
‘that the Sovereign’s person is required in 
“the great councils.” He adduces the ori- 
hal words :—** Rex tenetur omni modo per- 
"sonaliter interesse Parliamento, nist per 
© corporalem egritudinem detineatur.” Tuen 
dds he, abstracting the sense still more 
fortly than Mr. Justice Doddridge) ro 
MQUAINT THE PARLIAMENT OF EITHER 
SUSE OF SUCH OCCASION. And he sub- 
fins the reason assigned for thi-, to wit, be- 
@use there used to be a murmur and an 
Micry (we have certainly better-behaved 
fatliaments now) about the King’s absence, 
mischievous and dangerous to the whole 
monalty of Parliament and the realm: 
“ Causa est, quod solebat CLAMOR ET 
* MURMUR esse pro absentid Regis, guia 
© res damnosa et periculosa est toti communi- 
© tati Parliamenti et Regni, cum Rex a Par- 
© fiamento absens fuerit."-—— Y our readers, 
Mr. Cobbett, will probably be tired by this 
lime of this dry subject; and-I have now 
fully answered your correspondent. But | 


. fan assure him ‘and them, that many more, 


pnd the gravest euthorities, could, if neces- 


ary, be accumulated, to shew with what 


alousy our ancestors watched over cvery 
nterruption to the personal intercourse be- 
ween the King and his Parliament. The 
very twelve persons Laye been actually sent to 
satisfy the House of the cause of the King's 


pbsence, when be was prevented by sickness 


rom meeting bis Parliament. Happily, 
owever, we are now assured by the public 
papers of his Majesty's perfect recovery, 
ind it is impossible to doubt the fact, since 
ix weeks ago we gave solemn thaoks in 
our temples on this joyful occasion. —— 
am,. &e. &¢e.—T, M,——Middle Tcmple, 
uly 3, 1804, 











BANK DOCLAR BILL, 


Sir, It is reported, that, in the course 
of the debate in the House of Commons on 
the 2d instant, on the bill to prevent the 
counterfeiting Bank dollars, Mr. Pitt des 
clared, that these dollars were to be issued 
merely as tokens, without any reference at 
all to their intrinsic value. It does not ape 
pear that any observation was made.on this 
assertion of that gentleman. It scems to 
me, however, to be so extraordinary an one, 
that it has induced me to trouble you wuh a 
few words upon the subject. If the as- 
sertion alluded to was actually made, [ 
should be glad to inquire, if Mr, Pitt be- 
lieves, or thinks that he can make other per 
sons believe, it to be the fact, that these 
dollars so issued by the Bank can be made 
to bear any value, - hich the Bank chooses 
to athx to them. ‘ They are to be con- 
sidered,” says he, ‘f merely as tokens, as 
‘* silver notes.” Are they so? A>paper note, 
which is intrinsically worth nothing at all, 


| can be made to be worth 1 pound, or 10 


poands, or 500 pounds, according to the 
mark which is affixed to it; and if the dol- 
lars are merely silver notes, they must be 
capable, at the will of the Bank, to assume 
ditterent values in the same way. But is 
this the case? Does Mr. Pitt think, that it 
the Bank was to per an advertisement in 
the paper, saying they were issued at 54. 
and would be taken again at that price, anes 
he think they would be current as 51. notes 
Does he think they could be ma-te to pass as 
Ll. notes? Nay, ‘does he think, that they 
could pass as Ss. Od. notes? Most. assuredly 
they could not at present. Dhey are in- 
trinsically worth about 5 shillings, according 
to the present state of the paper, as 5 sbil- 
lings they will be taken, but not at one far- 
thing more; which is, I think, pretty good 
provt that they have a reference to their in- 
trinsic value, and that they are not merely 
tokens or silver notes. Lt appears to me, 
Mr. Cobbett, pretty plain, why these dollars 
are to be wrapped up in this bill of mystery, 
and are to be issued ina this doubtful cha- 
racter; nobody knowing whether they are 
to be looked wpon as coin or as notes. That 
they are not merely notes, I have already 
shown; that they are not the King’s coin is 
apparent; for though they bear the King’s 
image on the one side, on the other they are 
impressed with the arms of the Bank. The 
reason is this: the doilar in sterling money, 
is worth only 4s, Od. at most, its present ‘cur- 
rent value is 58.or thereabouts? Is the dol- 
lar risen in value? No: then the other al 
teruaiiye of necessity aust be contessed, 
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zy that the 4s. 6d. have sunk. This, as you 
a have before observed, amounts to absolute 
iy proof of the depreciation of our money. ‘The 
ai dollars thus issued then, if Jooked upon as 
f coin, would contain that proof, and if they 
ae are issued as a coin of 5s. that is, as worth 


5s, sterling, a fraud would be committed on 
the public; they would then be forced to 
be taken in exchange for crown pieces, 
which contain Od. more silver than they do. 


Pi Again, if 5s. potes had been issued by the 
i" Bank, then came all the objections to such 
dit smal! notes, and we should be exposed to all 
oe the calamities under which Ireland is now 
wit groaning in consequence of her issues of 
4 silver notes. How then are the two rocks 
tal to be avoided, and how is that done? It is 
Mt done by giving to the dollars this double 
i doubtful character; by issuing them as 


notes; and letting them assume the ap- 
pearance of coin and pass as such. Do you 
object to silver notes? You are immediately 
shown the King's head on the dollar; and 
asked whether that is not something more 
than a note.. Do you assert that they are 
ae issued for more thau their sterling value, and 
i that a fraud is thus committed? The re- 
} verse is then presented to you, and you see 
the arms of the Bank, with the joscription 
* Bank Dollar;” and you are then told, 
this is no coin; it is merely a token note; 





| 80, why was not paper used? Jf paper was 
Ad bad, why was not Jead or tin? Such notes 
a would have been cheaper to the Bank, and 
Ht full as convenient for the public. ——I have 
h. ‘ron on with greater length than I intended. 
M I will not therefore stop now to compare 
“i the above assertion of Mr. Pitt, with the 
vit fact, as is demonstrated in the different de- 
bal | nomination of the value of the dollars in 





el England dud Ireland? The dollar, which is 
th calied Dollar in England, is worth 5s. In 
iat ‘Ireland it ig called a Token, and passes for 
sd! Os. (5s. Od. English money) and after that 
{ Mr. Pitt gravely tells the House of Com. 
mons, “ these dollars are mere tokens, they 
) “ are silver notes, their iatrinsic value is 
“‘ nothing to the purpose.” Leaving you 
and your readers to reconcile these dif- 
ferences if they-are abic. I remain, Sir, 
your, &c. ANNIBAL. 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 

Note from Francis Drake, Esq. English Mi- 
nister at Munich to Baron de Montgelas, 
the Bavarian Minister of State, dated 
Munich, 30tb of March, i804. 

The undersigued Envoy Extraordinary 
from his Britannic Majesty, has been in- 
formed, that his Electoral Highness has been 


e 
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only a silver note instead of a paper one. If 
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pleased, at the requisition of the French Go. 
vernment, to give a hint to al] noblemen, 
who qguitted France during the revoluticn, 
and may now be found in his dominions, to 
leave the sane within 10 days, wishout ex. 
cepting those who are dependent oo the Bri- 
tish government. Although this aceount 
apptars to be tolerably authentic, the under- 
signed cannot give uny credit to it, withcat 
receiving a confirmation thereof from his 
I xcelieacy Baitn Montgelas, as he is too 
well convinced of the jast and generous sen- 
timents of his Electoral Highness, to be- 
lieve that his Highness cou!d have consented 
tosechademand fiom a poyer, which has 
formaily declared, by the 4th article of its 
own constitation, that there are not any rela- 
tions lett existing between it and the persons 
against whom that measure Is supposed to 
be taken: this deprives it of the right to as- 
sume any wuthority with respect to them; a 
principle which your Excellency owned 
yourself, at a time when it was 1 agitation 
to prohibit in this country the decorations of 
the French monarchy. ‘The undersigned is 
the more justified in his supposition, that he 
must have been misinformed on this subject, 
as knowing how sorely the feeling heart of 
his Electoral Highness must be afflicted, if 
obliged to exercise any rigour’ towards per- 
sous, against whom no cause of reproach can 
be alleged; unless it be a reproach, that they 
have shewn themselves so firmly devoted to 
their duties, and tothat sovereigu house with 
which his Electoral Highness formerly stood 
connected, in so many respects. ——'T he un- 
dersigned is moreover convinced, ‘that it 
could not escape the enlightened wisdom of 
his Etectoral Highness, that a similar exer- 
cise of rigour, against those respectable, and 
already so very unfortunate persons, would 
form a roeful example of the fate awaiting 
those who, 10 a moment of danger, are in- 
clined ‘to remain true to their lawful Sove- 
reign ; and which example may indace them 
to swerve fiom their duty at the very mo- 
ment wheo a Sovereign stands most in need 
of the efforts and actual proofs of their at- 
tachment.-—The undersigned has, there- 
fore, the honour to request Baron Von 
Montgelas to clear up his doubts on this sub- 
ject, and to inform him, whether the mea- 
sure in question will extend to the officers of 
the late Condean army, v ho are attached to 
the British government, that he may be 
enabled to acquaint his Court thereof, and 
to await the commands of his Sovereign ac- 
cordingly.——The undersigned avails him- 
self of this opportunity to request Baron 
Von Montgelas to accept the assarances of 
his most particular regard, &c. 
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‘ote from the same to the same. dated, Mu- 
nich, 31st of March, 1804. 

[have just received a notice of so very 
-xtraordinary a nature, but which is s0 im- 
yortant of itself, and for the consequences 
ich may resalt from it, that though I am 
yery far from crediting it, I think ica daty I 
owe to my Sovereign, to whom my person 
and services belong, as well as to his high- 
ness the Elector himself, immediately to in- 
form your Excellency thereot. ‘Lhe said no- 
tice is in substance to the following purport : 
that a seizure of the British mioistury at Mu- 
nich is in agitation, in the manner of that 
which took place with respect to his high 
ness the Duke of Enghien, at Etlenheim, in 
the territory of the Elector of Baden, but 
with this difference, that the second seizure 
will not be effected by a body of troops, but 
by men secretly sent to Munich, and its 
neighbourhood, by different roads. With 
respect to the moment and particulars of the 
execution, I have no detailed accounts; and 
I own to your Excellency, hat the dithcul- 
ties of the enterprize appeared to me from 
the first too great, the project itself too extra- 
vagant, and at the same time too dreadful, 
to be fully convinced of its existence: on the 
other hand, it cannot be concealed, that the 
example of events which have very recenily 
occurred, as it were, under our eyes, are :it- 
tle calculated to inspire confidence. How- 
ever this may be, aud little as this notice has 
affected me personally, yet it appears to me, 
that I should be transgressing the duties 
which my post, as a public minister, require, 
if I] neglected informing your Excell-ney 
thereof forthwith, that you may be enabled 
to take in time such measures as the case 
may require, and to avert, by proper acts of 
precaution, the unpleasant result which 
Jnight arise, even from the attempt to exe- 
cuie a design of this nature. I beg your 
Excellency to accept the assurance, &c. 






















Note presented to the French Min. of Foreign 
Affairs, by the Russian, Chargé a’ Affairs, 
Mr. Ouprisr; ‘relative to. the Occur- 
rences at Ettenbeim, where the Duke 
D'Enghien was seized. Dated Paris, 
April 20, 1804. 

_ According to the orders which the un- 

dersigned Chargé-d'Affairs of his Imperial 

Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias has 

Teceived from his Court, he hastens to in- 

form the Minister of the French Republic, 

that his illustrious Master has learned, with 
€qual astonishment and concern, the event 
that has taken place at Ettenheim, the cir- 

“umstances that have attended it, and its 

taclaucholy result.. The concern of the Em- 
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peror on this occasion is the more lively as 
he can by no means reconcile the violation 
of the territory of the Elector of Baden to 
those principles of justice and propriety 
Which are ficld sacred among nations, and 
are the bulwark of their reciprocal relations. 
tis Imperial Majesty finds in this act a vio- 
lation of the rights of uations, and of a nen- 
tral territory, which, at Jeast, was as arbi- 
trary as it was public; a violation, the con- 
sequences of which are difficult to estimate, 
aud which, if considered as admissible, must 
entirely annihilate the security and indepen- 
dence of sovereign states. If the German 
Empire, after the misfortunes it has suffer- 
ed, which have made it sensibly feel the ne- 
cessity of tranquillity and repose, must still 
be in fear for the integrity of its territory, 
could it have been expected that this should 
have originated on the part of a govern- 
inent which has laboured to secure to it 
peace, and imposed on itself the duty of 
guaranteeing its cootinuance. All these 
consideratiqns have not permitted the Em- 
peror to pass over in silence this unexpect- 
ed event, which has spread consternation 
through a'l Germany,-—- His Imperial Ma- 
jesty has held it to be his daty, as guarantee 
and mediator of the peace, to notity to the 
States of the I-mpire, the manner in which 
he views an action which endangers their 
security and independence. ‘The Russian 
Resident at RKatisbon has, in consequence 
received orders to deliver in a note to the 
Diet, and to represent to it, and to the Head 
of the Empire, the necessity of remonstrat- 
Ing to the French Government against this 
vigiation ef the German territory.—-—His 
Imperial Majesty holds it in like manner to 
be his duty to notity bis sentiments directly 
to the French Government, by the under- 
sigued, as his Majesty is aysured, that the 
First Consul will hasteo to attend to the just 
remonstrances of the German political body, 
and feel the pressing necessity of taking the 
mo-t aclive measures to relieve all the Go- 
veroments of Enarope from the alarm he 
must have occasioned to them, and put en 
end to an order of things too dangerous to 
their safety and future independence. 
The undersigned hereby fulfils the com- 
mands of his iliustrious Master, and avails 
himself of this opportunity to commonicate 
to the Citizen Mmmister for Foreiga £9fairs, 
the assurance of his high esteem, 


met 
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Translation of andmperial Ukase, issued 
the Emperor of fiussta at St. Petersburgh, 
the 7th of May, 1804, relative to the Ad- 
mission of Foreigners into his Impvriel Mae 
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jesty’s Dominions. 
ror, and countersigned by Count /. 
Kotcheuby. 
I. To enter our frontiers all persons, ex- 
t in the undermentioned cases, are to be 
provided with passports from our ministers 
or other agents residing in foreign countries. 
Particular instructions will be sent to our 
ministers and consuls as to the manner in 
which such passports are to be granted, so 
as to cause the least inconvenience to trade 
or general intercourse.—I{. Persons coming 
from cities or places where we have neither 
missions nor consuls, must produce passports 
at the frontiers from the governors or chief 
officers there. Passports from inferior offi- 
cers, from country justices or commissioners, 
or from the magistrates, will not be acknow- 
ledged. 
vinces will receive instructions in what man- 
ner they are to communicate with the go- 
vernors of provinces belonging to another 


Signed by the Emez- | 


| 





footing. ——X. Passports will be granted to 
persons going out of the country as for. 
merly. 





Orders issued by Dessalines, as Governor Ge. 
neral of St. Domingo, dated April y, 1804. 
All proprietors that have produce to sel] 

shall previou-ly pay a fourth part as a terri- 

torial imposition. The power of selling pro- 
duce of the 11th year shall only belong to 
proprietors who belonged to the indigenous 
army in the 11th year. Persons who since 
that period have resided with the French are 
not to have the benefit of that year’s pro- 
duce; their property being confiscated for 
the use of the indigenous army. Mules, 


| horses, and other animals belonging to the 


The governors of our frontier pro- | 


power relative to this poini, and directions | 
will be given at the barriers where passports | 


are to be acknowledged.—— I/I. Russian 
subjects, traders, and other persons usually 
residing in Russia, having passports to go 
abroad for a limited term, will be permitted 
to return with the same passport. IV. 
Persons owing rap oxen to two powers (su- 
jets mixtes) must, from our side, be provided 
with a passport for a year from the regency 
of that government in which their property 
lies, with which, during that term, they may 
pass out ard in without interruption.——V. 
All persons must produce their passports at 
the frontiers ; and, if conformable to these 
regulations, they will be allowed to pass 
without molestation, except such as may be 
particularly ordered to be stopped.——VI. 
These regulations are to extend to all sea 
ports, in so far as regards passengers arriving 
there. Ship masters and persons serving on 
board of ships, are to be admitted upon the 
former existing regulations. 
these regulations shall be enforced tor the 
nearer parts of Europe within two months ; 
and for the more distant, namely, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, within fopr months, 
reckoning from the date of this ordinance 
(Ukase) which shall be published in the 
newspapers of both our capitals. ——VIII, 
The daily communications of persons residing 
on the frontiers will remain on the former 
footing. ——IX. The intercourse with va- 
tious Asiatic nations on the frontiers of the 
Cuban, on the lines of the Caucasus and 
Orenburg, and al-o with the Turkish sub- 
jects in general, is to remain on the former 








VIT. All 








habitations sequestered, are to be given up 
to the administrators of domains, who are to 
give an account of the same to the general 
commanding the department, who will place 
them in the most advantageous manner on 
the sequestered estates, to be employed in 
cultivation. It is expressly forbidden, that 
any officer shall intermeddle with the culti- 
vation of the estates. All sugar manufac- 
tories previously given to chief of corps, 
shall be returned to the administrators of do- 
mains. All proprietors resident with the 
French to the time of the Indigenous army 
taking possession of a plece, shall forfeit all 
the produce of their estates during the 11th 
year. ‘The generals commanding depart- 
ments shall cause generals of brigade to exe- 
cate the fortifications ordered to be erected 
in the bigh mountaios of the interior; and 
the generals of brigade shall from time to 
time make reports of their proceedings, and 
their works. All sales, or gifts of moveables 
or immoveables, made by emgrants, in fa- 
vour of persons residing in the island, are 
annulled; it being understood when so 
made after the indigenous army had taken 
up arms to expel the French from Hayti. 





x? The Summary of Politics is unavoid- 
ably deterred till the next sheet. ——This 
being the first Number of Vol. VI. of the 
Register, it may not be unnecessary to ac- 
quaint those gentlemen who happen to be 
deficient in the sheets of the preceding vo- 
lume, that there are but very few of the 
sheets of that volume remaining, and that, 
unless they apply to the publisher without 
delay, it will be quite impossible for them 
ever to complete their volames.——N. B. 
Sets of the Register, or any particular vc- 


lume, may be had by applying to any of the 


Newsmen, or Booksellers. 
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Cox and Baylis, No. 75, Great Queen Street, and 
en, where former Nambc 


——e 


published by R. Bagshaw, Bow sia: dibient 


ambers may be had ; spld also by J. Budd, Crown and Mitre, Pall-Mall. 


